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'in a style unsurpassed among Kanarese poets/ said
Mr. Narasimhacharya, None could speak with greater
authority.

The earliest known Kanarese poetess was a kanti
(Jaina nun), who, at the court of Vishnuvardhana, at
Halebid, about A.D. 1100, competed in limerick fashion
with the celebrated Nagachandra, another poet of the
time.

The library has a copy of an excellent Sanskrit poem
by the lady, Madhuravani, of Mysore, written about A.D.
1640. She could compose 100 verses in 12 minutes.1

Sanskrit and Kannada authors delight in an ingenious
form of writing, where consecutive words are run together
so that the letters are capable of being divided up in
different ways. The Mysore Arch&ological Report for
1918 mentions a poem, Krishnanripa jaytitkarsha, by a
court poet of Krishna Raja Wadiyar III, in praise of his
patron, and composed in prose and verse in such a way
that, with a little alteration in punctuation, it can be read
as either a Sanskrit or a Kannada work. And the Pandara
Rdghavlya, a Sanskrit work of the sixteenth century, is
so written that, divided in one way, it tells the story of the
Ramayaq.0,) divided in another, of the Makabharata.

Kanarese literature, when not concerned with grammar
and language, is almost entirely religious and almost
entirely in verse.

That female education among the masses in Mysore is
no new thing is proved by the literary work of Hon-
namma, a Sudra, who was 'Woman of the Betel Bag'
to the Rani, at the court of Chikka Deva Raja Wadiyar,
over 200 years ago. She wrote The Duty of the Faithful

1 Mysore Archaeological Report, 1920.